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months have now elapsed since the 
pl wre the loss 
influence are « 
Under that 
befitting a 

the sufferings 
classes have been borne by them with an amount of 
Patience, and have called forth from their fellow-citizens 
an extent of Charity creditable to us Christ 
Nation. 

In the confident hope that, by God’s blessing, the con 
ing Year may prove to the Highest in the land a Year of 
Christian Cheerfulness, and, from renewed employment 
and increased means, a Year of Christian Contentedness 
to the humblest of our fellow-workmen, We onc 
bid our Readers a Merry 
New Year! 
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CHRISTMAS HOSPITALITY. 


The latter years of good Queen Bess, when her 
health and spirits failed, was a sad time for poor 


old Father Christmas and all his merry train of 


minstrels, mummers, and frolicksome followers. 
Of course the country took the tone from the 
monarch, and the old icicled gentleman became— 
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Tom of Ox- 


“ , . « .apinch-back, cut-throat churl, 

| That keeps no open house, as he should do 
Delighteth in no game or fellowship, 
Loves no good deeds and hateth talk ; 

But sitteth in a corner turning crabs, 


Or coughing o’er a warmed pot of ale.” 


So says the author of Summer's Last Will and 
Testament; and the writer of Father Hubbard's 
Tales, the dramatist Middleton, echoes t! 
adding — 

“Do but imagine now what a sad Christmas we all 
tin the country, without either carols, wassail-bowls, 
ing of Sellenger’s Round in moonshine about May- 
poles, shoeing the mare, hoodman-blind, hot cockles, or 
uny of our old Christmas gambols; no, not so much 
*h ng king and queen on Twelfth Night.” 


strain, 


ian 


The too great resort of the English gentry to 
| the metropolis, their neglect of rural hospitali- 
ties, and contempt of rural manners, appears to 
have particularly engaged the attention of our 
English Solomon, James I., and the contempla- 
tive Bishop Hall, in the course of the seventeenth 
century. Let us first hear what the king says, 
in his address to the Council of the Star Cham- 
ber :— 

“One of the greatest causes of all Gentlemen’s desire 
that have no calling or errand to dwell in London, is 
ipparently the pride of the women; for if they be wives, 
then their husbands,—if they be maids, then their fathers, 
must bring them up to London, because the new fashion 
is to be had nowhere but in London: and here, if they 
be unmarried, they mar their marriag and. if they 
married they lose their reputations, and rot th 
band’s purses. It is the fashion of Italy — that 
Gentry dwell in the principal towns, and so the 
country is empty: even so now in England, all the coun- 
try is gotten into London, so as with time England will 
be only London, and the whole country be left waste: 
for as we now do imitate the French in fashion of clothes, 
and lacquies to follow every man, so have we got up the 
Italian fashion, in living miserably in our houses, and 
dwelling all in the city: but let us in God’s name, leave 

s idle foreign toys, and keep the old fashion of Eng- 

and therefore as every fish lives in his own place, 
some in the fresh, some in the salt, some in the mud, so 
let every one live in his own place, some at 
in the city, some in the country: lally at 
times, as Christmas and Easter, and the rest.” 


court, some 


festival 


spe 


Lord Bacon, in his Apothegms tells us — 

“King James was wont to be very earnest with the 
country gentlemen to go from London to their country 
houses: sometimes saying to them, Gentlemen, at Lon- 
don you are like ships at sea, which show like nothing; 
but in your country villages, you are like ships in a river, 

| which look like very great things,” 

The flocking of the nobility to London at Christ- 
mas, was the occasion of a proclamation by James, 
which is thus noticed in a letter from Mr. Cham- 
berlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, bearing date Dec. 
21, 1622: 

“Diverse Lords and personages of quality have made 
means to be dispensed withall for going into the country 
this Christmas according to the proclamation ; but it will 
not be granted, so that they pack away on all sides for 
fear of the worst.” 
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James's successor, Charles L, insisted by pro- 
clamation, that — 

“Every nobleman, or gentleman, bishop, rector, or 
curate, unless he be in the service of the Court or Council, 
shall in forty days depart from the cities of London and 
Westminster, and resort to their several counties, where 
they usually reside, and there keep their habitations and 
hospitality.” 

sishop Hall, in his admirable Satires, thus 
feelingly describes the gentry’s desertion of their 
country residences : — 

“ Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow sound 

With double ecchoes doth again rebound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 

Nor churlish porter can’st thou chafing see ; 
All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite? 

rhe marble pavement hid with desert weed, 
With house-leek, thistle, dock and hemlock-seed, 
Look to the towered chimnies which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitalitie ; — 

Lo, there th’ unthankful swallow takes her rest, 
And fills the tunnel with her circled nest.” 

These few remarks will serve to introduce a 
characteristic ballad, which must be as old as the 
reign of James I., although the only two copies 
that have come down to us are of a somewhat 
later age. The copy from which I transcribe it 
is contained in a MS. Collection of Songs and 
Ballads, with the Music, collected by John 


Gamble, “ a playhouse musician,” as he is termed | 


by Wood, of the latter part of the reign of 


Charles I. ‘“ Yellow starch” is mentioned in the 
sixth stanza, and it came into fashion towards 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and con- 
tinued until November, 1615, the date of the 
execution of the notorious Mrs. Turner for par- 
ticipation in the poisoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. When the Lord Chief Justice Coke sen- 
tenced her to death, he ordered that, “ As she 
was the person who had brought yellow starched 
ruffs into vogue, she should be hanged in that 
dress, that the same might end in shame and 
detestation.”. Even the hangman who executed 
this unfortunate woman was decorated with yellow 
ruffs on the occasion. 

“Christmas’s Lamentation for the losse of his acquaintance ; 
showing how he is forst to leave the Countrie, and come to 
London, 

“ Christmas is my name, farre have I gone 
Have I gone, without regard ; 
Whereas great men by flockes there be flowne, 
There be flowne, to London-ward : 
There they in pomp and pleasure doe waste 
That which oulde Christmas was wonted to feast. 
Well-a-day! 
Houses where musicke was wont for to ring, 
Nothing but batts and howlets doe sing. 
Well-a-day, well-a-day, 
Well-a-day, where should I stay ? 
* Christmas beefe and bread is turn’d into stones, 
Into stones and silken raggs; 
And Ladie Money slecpes and makes moanres, 
And makes moanes in misers’ bags ; 








Houses where pleasures once did abound, 

Nought buta dogge and a shepherd is found, 
Well-a-day! 

Places where Christmas revells did keepe, 

Now are become habitations for sheepe. 
Well-a-day, &c. 


“ Pan, the shepheard’s god, doth deface, 
Doth deface Lady Ceres’ crown, 
And the tillage doth goe to decay, 
To decay in every towne; 
Landlords their rents so highly enhance, 
That Pierce, the plowman, barefoot may dance; 
Well-a-day! 
Farmers, that Christmas would still entertain, 
Scarce have wherewith themselves to maintaine, 
Well-a-day, &c. 


“Come to the countryman, he will protest, 
Will protest, and of bull beefe boste ; 
And for the citizen he is so hot, 
Is so hot he will burne the roste. 
The courtier, sure goode deeds will not scurne, 
Nor will he see poor Christmas forlorn ! — 
Well-a-day! 
Since none of these good deeds will doe, 
Christmas had best turn courtier too. 
Well-a-day, &c. 


“ Pride and luxury they doe devoure, 
Doe devoure house-keeping quite ; 
And soon beggary they doe beget, 
Doe beget in many a knight. 
Madam, forsooth, in her coach must wheele, 
Although she weare her hose out at heele, 
Well-a-day! 
And on her back weare that for a weed, 
Which me and all my fellowes would feed. 
Well-a-day, &c. 


“ Since pride came up with the yellow starch, 
Yellow starch poore folks doe want, 
And nothing the rich men will to them give, 
To them give, but doe them taunt; 
For Charity from the country is fled, 
And in her place hath nought left but need ; 
Well-a-day! 
And corne is growne to so high a price, 
It makes poor men cry with weeping eyes, 
Well-a-day, &c. 


“ Briefely for to end, here I doe finde, 
I doe find, so great vacation, 
That most great houses seem to attaine 
To attaine a strong purgation : 
Where purging pills such effects they have shewed, 
That forth of doores their owners have spewed ; 
Well-a-day! 
And where’er Christmas comes by, and calls, 
Nought now but solitary and naked walls. 
Well-a-day. 


“ Philemon’s cottage was turn’d into gold, 
Into gold, for harbouring Jove: 
Rich men their houses up for to keepe, 
For to keepe, might their greatnesse move ; 
But in the city, they say, they doe live, 
Where gold by handfulls away they doe give: — 
Tle away. 
And thither, therefore, I purpose to pass, 
Hoping at London to find the golden asse. 
I’le away, I'le away, 
Ile away, for here’s no stay.” 
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At the restoration of Charles ITL., things took a 
different turn : 
customs were revived, including the “ jolly was- 
sail bowl.” The gentry retired from London to 
their respective country seats, and kept open 
house, entertaining their tenants and tradesfolks 
after the manner of the olden times. In the 

epysian Collection (vol. i. p. 474), is an old bal- 
lad, printed for P. Brooksby, which may be con- 
sidered as an answer to the foregoing complaint. 
It consists of fifteen stanzas. After giving the 
full title, I shall quote a few of the best : — 

“Old Christmas returned, or Hospitality revived: 
being a Looking-glass for Rich Misers, wherein they may 
see (if they be not blind) how much they are to blame 
for their penurious house-keeping, and likewise an en- 
couragement to those noble-minded gentry who lay out 
a great part of their estates in hospitality, relieving such 
persons as have need thereof: — 

“ Who feasts the poor, a true reward shall find, 
Or helps the old, the feeble, lame, and blind. 
“ Tune of the * Delights of the Bottle.’ 
“ All you that to feasting and mirth are inclin’d; 

Come, here is good news for to pleasure your mind, 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse; 

Then come, boy es, and welcome, for dyet the chief, 


Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, and roast 
eef, 


“A long time together he hath been forgot, 
They searce could afford for to hang on the pot; 
Such miserly sneaking in England hath been, 
As by our forefathers ne'er us'd to be seen; 
But now he’s return’d you shall have in brief, 
Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, and roast 
beef. 
“ The times were ne’er good since old Christmas was fled, 
And all hospitality hath been so dead, 
No mirth at our festivals late did appear, 
They scarcely would part with a cup of March beer ; 
But now you shall have, for the ease of your grief, 
Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, and roast 
beef. 
“ Although the cold weather doth hunger — 
*Tis a comfort to see how the chimneys do smoke 
Provision is making for beer, sle, and wine, 
For all that are willing or ready to dine; 
Then haste to the kitchen, for dyet the chief, 
Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, 
bee . 





and roast 


“ All travellers, as they do pass on their way, 
At gentlemen’s halls are invited to stay; 
Themselves to refresh, and their horses to rest, 
Since that he must be Old Christmas his guest ; 
Nay, the poor shall not want, but have for relief, 
Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, and roast 
beef. 
Beqgar-hall, it no more shall stand empty, 
Lut all shall be furnisht with freedom and plenty ; 
The ho: arding old misers, who us’d to preserve 
The gold in their coffers, and see the poor starve, 
Must now spread their ts ables, and give them in brief, 
Plumb-pudd ling, goose, capon, minc’t pies, and roast 
beef. 
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“ Young gallants and ladies shall foot it alony, 
Each room in the house to the musick shall throng ; 
Whilst jolly carouses about they shall pass, 
And e: ach country swain trip about with his lass; 
Meantime goes th » caterer to fetch in the cbiet, 
Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, mine’t pies, and roast 
beef. 
° ° ° . ° . 

“ Then let all curmudgeons who dote on their wealth, 
And value their treasure much more than their health, 
Go hang themselves up, if they will be so kind, 

Old Christmas with them but small welcome shall find; 

rhey will not afford to themselves, without grief, 

Plumb-pudding, goose, capon, minc’t pies, “and roast 
beef.” 


Epwarp F, Rimpavurr. 


FOLK LOE, 


Fork Lore, etc. — ‘The fol- 
lowing particulars, which have been gathered 
during a three years’ residence in the north, m: iy 
(if similar facts have not already been inserted 
with regard to this part of Great Britain) be of 
interest to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

On the 2nd of May, the eve of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, it is customary to form crosses 
of twigs of the rowan tree, and to place them 
over the doors and windows, as a protection 
against evil spirits and witches. 

All Hallows’ Fires are still lit on the eve of 
All Saints’ festival ; and baked cakes of a parti- 
cular sort are given away on All Souls’ Day, to 
those who may chance to visit the house where 
they are made. The cakes are called “ dirge- 
loaf.” 

In certain places the custom of not working 
during the three days of Christmas (Old Style) is 
still kept up, Presbyterian influence notwith- 
standing. Straw, termed “yule straw,” is ga- 
thered beforehand; and everything needed for 
food and fuel prepared in a similar way, so that 
this festival may be kept in peace. ‘The tradition 
that the oxen in their stalls, and the sheep in the 
fold, kneel down at the midnight of Christmas, is 
likewise, by no means uncommon. Cattle generally 
get an additional feed on Christmas morning. 

At funerals it is a practice for a large lighted 
candle to be placed near the corpse on the ds ay of 
interment, which must on no account be blown 
out, but must be left to burn down and go out 
of itself. Another custom is to stop the clock at 
the moment of death, and not to set it going 
again until the body is carried out of the house 
for burial. I myself have met with both of these 
customs. 

A little fresh earth taken from the open grave 
of a child, who has been baptised within a twelve- 
month of death, is regarded—if sprinkled on the 
flower-plot—as calculated to make the biossoms of 
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the plants large and handsome. [I heard this | 
within two miles of my present residence. 
Freverick Georce Ler, I’.S.A. 
Fountain Hall, Aberdeen, N. B. 


“Reapine Tue Bone :” a Western HiGuianp 
Surerstition.—In my store of unpublished Can- 
tire Legends (referred to on another page), men- 
tion is made, in one of the stories, of an assemblage 
on New Year's night, when those present devote 
themselves to “ Reading the Bone.” This bone 
is the transparent shoulder-blade of a sheep ; and, 
in its faintly-traced lines and marks, future events 
are supposed to be indicated to those who have 
the skill to ‘* read” them. Cutusert Beps. 


Tue Licgutanp Fortune-TeLiter.—In addition 
to “ Reading the Bone,” the Highland fortune- 
tellers, were eccustomed to exercise their arts by 
“ reading dreams,” by cup-tossing, and by “ read- | 
ing the palm.” The following true anecdote has | 
never yet appeared in print. About fifty years 
ago, the Rev. Dr. Norman MacLeod was minister 
of Campbelton, having succeeded Dr. John Smith 
in the year 1808. He remained in Campbelton 
for sixteen years; and his subsequent eminent 
career as the minister of St. Columba, Glasgow, 
need not be further alluded to here. He died 
only the other day (Nov. 25, 1862,) in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, full of years and honours, 
having been appointed one of the Deans of the 
Chapel Royal, and receiving the intimate friend- 
ship of the Queen and the late Prince Consort. 
[lis eloquence, his “Good Words” and good works, 
his contributions to Gaelic literature, and his 
labours on behalf of the poor Highlanders during 
the two potato-crop famines— these, and many 
more than these, are things to be long remem- 
bered by his countrymen: and it may truly be 
said, that he left his impress on the age in which 
he lived. During the sixteen years that he was 
minister of Campbelton, Cantire, he did much to 
drive away the vain superstitions of the people ; 
and was partially successful. On one day, when 
he had gone over to Glasgow, he observed a crowd 
of Highland reapers standing at the door of a 
fortune-teller, and going in one after another to 
have their fortunes told. They did not know 
him, although he recognised them: for it so hap- 
pened that they had come from Morvern, in 
Argylishire ; and Morvern was the Doctor’s na- 
tive place, where he was born in 1784, and where 
his father was the minister for nearly half a 
century. : 

“ What are you doing here ?” said the Doctor. 

“We are getting our fortunes told us:” was 
the reply. “ Tho fear fiosacha an so. There isa 
fortune-teller in here, who tells us our fortunes 
for a shilling.” 

“ Silly people!” 


* Come to | 
| 


cried the Doctor. 
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me! I will tell you your fortunes for nothing. 
Come here, you girl, and show me your hand.” 

She came, and showed him her hand. Lle re- 
membered her well; but he pretended to read 
her palm, and then said: “ Oh, woman! you have 
had an illegitimate child!” The others knew 
this to be the case, and mightily wondered to hear 
a stranger tell what was true. 

Meantime the Doctor had spied another woman 
of whom he remembered something. “ Come here 
to me,” he said, “ and I will tell you your fortune.” 

She would have hung back, but the others 
pushed her forward ; and the Doctor caught hold 
of her hand, and began to read the palm. At 
length he cried: “Ob, woman! you are worse 
than the other! You have had évo illegitimate 
children.” Which the rest knew to be the truth. 

Then, when they wondered at this, the Doctor 
made himself known to them; and, after giving 
them a severe rebuke for their folly in believing 
that mortal man could tell their fortunes, sent 
them away from the fortune-teller’s door both 
the richer and the wiser for not having entered it. 

Curnpert Bene. 


Lancasuire.— 1. Hanging out the Broom isa 
proverbial expression in Lancashire, as in the 
West of England (1* S. ii. 22), for the absence of 
the head of the family. 

2. Stirring the Fire (1* S. iii.55.)—My maid, 
who comes from the weird neighbourhood of 
Pendle, informs me that she has often heard girls 
say, on poking the fire, “ My sweetheart’s coming,” 
if it burnt brightly. 

3. Fire on New Year's Eve (1* §S. iii. 56.) — 
My maid also informs me that an unlucky old 
woman in her native village, having allowed her 
fire to go out on New Year’s Eve, had to wait 
until one o'clock on the following day before any 
neighbour would supply her with a light. This 
was before the days of Lucy and lucifers. (‘Tl 
pun is accidental, pray pardon it.) 

4. Proverbs. —(1.) A creaking door hangs long 
o’ th’ hinges. 

(2.) There’s a hill again a slack all Craven 
through. (About equivalent to “Every bean 
hath its black.”) 

(3.) “No, thank you,” has lost many a good 
buttercake. 

(4.) He’ll go through th’ wood and ta’ tli 
crammock [crooked stick] at last. 

(5.) Candlemas Day come and goiin, 

Th’ snow lies of a whot stoiin. 
(6.) If you willn’t when you may, 
When you will I'll say you nay. 
(7.) Pendle Hill, and Pennygent, 
And little Ingleborough,— 
You'll not find three such hills, 
If you search all England thorough! 
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OxrorpsuireE.— The following rhyme is re- 
peated by children on seeing a rainbow : — 
“ Rainybow, rainybow, 
Cock up your feather! 
Please God Almighty, 
Send us good weather.” 

The mother of the little girl who repeated the 
above to me, could never be induced to lock at 
the moon through glass, or over her left shoulder ; 
she would only catch sight of it, if possible, out 
of doors, and always over her right shoulder. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR “N. & Q.” 


Will you accept the following as 
tion to your Christmas Number : 


my contribu- 


Make A note, this happy day, 

Of its pleasures and its play, 
And the frolicsome delight 

Of a merry Christmas night. 
Nore again, around the door, 
All the hungry and the poor, 
Each with hand extended wide 
For the dole of Christmas-tide. 
Query, why are we so glad ? 
Why so free to cheer the sad ? 
Why so ready to dispense 

Smiles and fuel, food and pence ? 
Hark! rerriyine from above, 
Angels tell a tale of love: 

* Jesus Christ to-day hath birth ; 
Praise to God, and peace on earth!” 


Jon J. Barpweitt WorKarp, M.A, 


THE YOUNG HERD AND 
DAUGHTER. 
(A Western Highland Legend, hitherto unpublished. ) 

During the sixteen months that have elapsed 
since the publication of Glencreggan; or, a 
Highland Home in Cantire—in which I gave 
upwards of fifty popular stories of the peninsula 
of Cantire, South Argyllshire —I have had col- 
lectors at work, and by their aid, and by the 
kindness of friends, I have now become possessed 
of a goodly store of unpublished legends, which, 
before another generation has passed away, might 
have been partially, if not totally, lost. Cantire 
is, at present, beyond the reach of railways, and 
but little explored by the tourist, although he 
would find there everything to interest him, not 
only in its scenery, but also in its antiquities. It 
was the first part of Western Scotland where 
Christianity took root; for there St. Columba’s 
tutor, and then St. Columba himself, preached 


THE KING’S 


the Gospel, before it had been heard in Jona, 
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or in any other part of the Western Highlands 
and Islands. It wasa chief territory of the Lords 
of the Isles, — its soil was the scene of perpetual 
feuds and chronic wars, — it was the original seat 
of the Scottish monarchy, and its chief town was 
the capital of the Scottish kingdom three cen- 
turies before Edinburgh had any existence. Its 
scenery, too, is as interesting as its history. The 
wildness of its heathery hills, and of the confused 
pile of mountains that form the dreaded Mull of 
Cantire, — against which the Atlantic waves, after 
their three-thousand-mile race, are hurled with a 
roar that has been heard (as is said) at the dis- 
tance of forty miles,—is agreeably contrasted 
with the soft and sylvan scenery of the West 
Loch Tarbert ; while its peninsular characteristic, 
and its grand backbone of lofty hills — one of 
which, the Wild-Boar’s Mountain, Beinn-an- 
Tuirc, rises to an altitude of 2170 feet — con- 
tribute to the formation of a grand series of 
pictures, in which sea and mountain are combined 
with all the well-known adjuncts of a Highland 
scene. Geelic still holds its own; and the Cantire 
people do not differ from other Western High- 
land peasants in their remarkable powers of 
memory, as displayed in the recitation of songs 
and legends handed down by oral tradition only— 
a circumstance that finds its complete parallel in 
the Icelanders, the blind bards of modern Greece, 
and (according to Max Miiller) in the circum- 
stances connected with the early Vedic literature. 


| The work of collecting such stories is great, and 


can only be done by those who are conversant 
with Gaelic, and who have the gift of winning 
the confidence of the people. Once get an old 
West Highlander “ in the vein,” with a peat fire 
well piled up, and a sympathetic auditory 
gathered round it, and his tongue will roll out 
legends and poems for the livelong-night — more 
especially if whiskey is plentiful. The difficulty 
is to write down what he says; for a story- 
teller will stumble and break down at the task of 
dictation, which destroys the continuity of thought, 
and stays the rush of memory. ‘The task, how- 
ever, is one that, if it is to be accomplished at all, 
must be done now or never. The Highland 
story-tellers are specimens of a class that is fast 
dying out through the pressure of those new 
creations of this railway era which hunt them 
out of their far-away nooks, and bring them 
within the realms of tourists, newspapers, and 
Anglican fashions. Mr. J. F. Campbell, of Islay, 
has done a good service in publishing four volumes 
of Popular Tales of the West Highlands, in which 
he has broken up comparatively new ground, by 
introducing to the English reader those stories 
and legends of the Western Highlands and Is- 
lands, of which we have hitherto known but little 
beyond what Mac Pherson’s Ossian set before us 
in a dressed-up semi-classical shape. But, among 
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the eighty-six stories printed in Mr. Campbell's 
volumes, there is the very barest mention of Can- 
tire. My peninsular collectors and friends have, 
therefore, put me in possession of Western Ligh- 
land tales and legends which have been hitherto 
unpublished, but which I hope to make public 
at some future day. For the Christmas Number 
of “N. & Q.” for 1861, I transcribed from my 
store the two popular Cantire stories of “ The 
King of Cantire, and the Knight of the Croft's 
Daughter,” and “The Sprightly Tailor and the 
Apparition of Saddell.” I will now transcribe 
another unpublished Cantire story for the pre- 
sent Christmas Number of “N. & Q.” It is 
evidently the Cantire version of the popular 
legend of St. George and the Dragon ; but it has 
characteristic features of its own. 


Tus Younc Herp anp Tue Kine's Daucnrer. 

A certain Fisherman and his wife had a brave 
family of twelve sons ; and they all lived together 
in a house by the sea; and the fisherman fished 
every day, and he always caught fourteen fish, 
which was one apiece, for they were fourteen in 
family. Now it happened on a day, that the 
Fisherman and his wife were in the house to- 
gether, and ‘their twelve sons were abroad, save 
the youngest, who had curled himself up by the 
peat fire, and was sitting among the ashes. But, 
the man and his wife were not to see him; and 
they talked freely to each other, and gave no 
heed to the lad. 

“ What is it that is on thy mind ?” said the wife. 

“ T am thinking that I catch a great many fish 
every day,” said the husband; “ and that if it 
were not for our twelve sons, we should have 
abundance for ourselves.” 

“ Yes,” said she; “ but I have 
in my head, if thou wilt follow it.” 

“ What manner of plan is it ?” said he. 

“Tt is to put the twelve lads to sleep in the 
old kiln,” said she ; “and when they have gone to 
sleep, then we will set fire to it; and so we shall 
get rid of them all.” 

“We will do that!” said he. But they did 
not think that their youngest lad was curled up 
by the fire, and paying attention to all they said. 

Then, at night, the twelve sons of the Fisher- 
man were put to sleep in the old kiln, and their 
parents went to the house. But the youngest 
lad was not for sleeping; and he woke the 
others, and told them what he had heard when he 
was curled up by the peat fire. So they all got 
up, and drew away some distance from the kiln ; 
and, presently, they saw the kiln all in a blaze; 
so they knew that their parents intended to do 
away with them. ‘Then they went away sadly ; 
and they walked on till they came to a place 
where twelve roads met, and there they sat down, 
and consulted together what they should do. 


a likely plan 
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Then said the eldest, “ Let us each one take a 
road, and go our own way; and, at the end of 
seven years, when this day shall come round 
again, let us all meet in this place, if we are 
- f 

They agreed to that; and they each went their 
own way down the twelve roads. 

It was days that the youngest lad had travelled 
till he got him a master, who employed him to 
herd cattle; and the master was well pleased with 
him, and showed him kindness. Now the land 
was under spells; for, every seventh year, there 
came a great Dragon, and took away the eldest 
daughter of the King of that country ; and the 
time was drawing nigh for the Dragon to come; 
and the people were very sorry, for the King’s 
daughter was fair and amiable, and beloved in 
the realm. So the King issued a proclamation, 
that any man who slew this Dragon should get 
his daughter to wife, and should be the King's 
son-in-law. Many took it in hand to kill the 
Dragon; and among them, the young man the 
herd. 

On a day, t 
the shore ; for the Dragon was to come swimming 
upon the sea; and the King’s daughter was taken 
to the shore to meet him; for, if she was not 
there to meet him, the Dragon would kill every- 
one until he could get at the King’s daughter. 
Then they saw in the distance the Dragon swin- 
ming upon the sea; and he splashed the water 
like a great whale, and he roared like a thousand 
bulls; and when they saw him, all the warriors 
ran away as fast as they could. Then there were 
only the young herd and the King's daughter left 
upon the shore. 

“JT would lay my head in thy lap,” said the 
young herd. 

“ Why would 'st thou lay thy head in my lap?” 
said the King’s daughter. “ The Dragon is 
coming, and thou wilt fall asleep.” 

“O let me sleep awhile,” said the young herd, 
“ until the Dragon shall come. And if I do not 
awaken in time, thou shalt clip with thy scissors 
the top of my little finger.” 

‘* Then thou shalt sleep,” said she. 

So he laid his head in her lap, and went to 
sleep. And all this time the Dragon was drawing 
nearer; and his splashing like a thousand 
whales, and his roaring like ten thousand bulls. 
And when he came close to the shore, the King's 
daughter thought it was time to rouse the young 
herd. And head was in her lap, and she 
tweaked him many times, and cried, “ Wilt thou 
not awake! the Dragon is upon us.” But he 
was sleeping on. Then she saw that he 
under spelis; and she remembered her of her 
svissors. So she took them out, and clip’d the 
top of his little finger. 

And the young herd awoke; and the Dragon 
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was upon them. And he grasped his shining 
sword, and stood up, and faced the Dragon. It 
was a long fight, and it went hard with the young 
herd, and his sword was full of blood. ; 

“I myself would rather die, than that thou 
shouldst perish, thou young man!” gaid the 
King’s daughter. 

“If I am to get thee to wife, I will be worthy 
of thee ?” said the young herd. 

Then they were long at the combat. And the 
young herd’s sword was for making more blood ; 
and he struck it under and over the Dragon, and 
thrust it into his heart. And the Dragon's life 
went out with a great smoke; and the young 
herd sharpened his sword, and cut off his head. 
And when the warriors saw that the Dragon was 
dead, they ran back to the shore, and made great 
rejoicings that the King’s daughter was saved. 
And they led her back to the King in triumph, 
and told him that the Dragon had been slain. 
And the King was glad to get his daughter again. 

Now the young herd had gone back to his 
flock ; and not a word said he to his master about 
the Dragon and the King’s daughter. 

Then the King asked who it was that had slain 
the Dragon. And seven of the warriors drew 
nigh ; and they each claimed the King’s daughter, 
for the slaying of the Dragon. 

And the King's daughter gave a laugh, and 
she said, “It was none of these. These are the 
warriors that fled for safety, because they are 
old.” ‘ ‘ 

“T perceive, then,” said the King, “ that these 
are cowards ; and that the Dragon was slain by a 
youth.” ihe 

The King’s daughter said that it was even so. | 
Then all the young men came forward ; but there 
was not one among them who had slain the 
Dragon, though many said so. Then the King 
sent out a proclamation that all the youths in 
the realm should come before him. And they 
came; and the young herd was among them. 
Then said the King’s daughter, “Hold out your 
hands!” and she walked by and looked at them. | 
And when she came to the young herd, she per- | 
ceived that the top of his little finger had been 
clip’d. So she said that he was the man; and 

| 


they got themselves married ; and the King made 
a great rejoicing. 

Now, in the midst of his joy, the young herd 
had well nigh forgotten his promise to his brethren. 
So, as the time had nearly come, he got himself | 
aswift steed, and he rode away till he came to | 
the spot where the twelve roads divided. And | 
there he found his eleven brethren, and they were | 
all weeping, for they thought that the youngest 
of them was dead. ‘Then he made himself known | 
to them, and told them how he had slain a 
Dragon, and gotten a King’s daughter to wife. 

And the brethren told him what had befallen 


Then they proposed to go and see if their parents 
were alive; but that they would not let them- 
selves be known unto them. So they went, and 
they found them alive. And their parents told 
them, “ We had once twelve sons; but they are 
all dead. And since they died, we have never 
caught more than two fish whenever we have gone 
a fishing.” So they left the old people ; and they 
came back to the twelve roads; and each went 
his own way; and the young herd went home to 
the King’s Daughter. Curupert Bepr. 


! 

} 

them ; and they amused each other for some time. 
' 


A NEW VERSION OF “THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT.” 
The following “ Translation ” of The House that 
Jack Built, taken from a Canadian paper, is really 
too good not to be embalmed in “ N, & Q.”: -- 


“ The Domicile erected by John, translated from the 
Vulgate of M. Goose by A. Pope. 
“1. Behold the Mansion reared by diedal Jack. 
See the Malt stored in many a plethoric sack 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 
3. Mark how the Rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid. 
. Anon with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 
Subtle Grimalkin to his quarry glides, 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent, 
Whose tooth, insidious, Johann’s sackcloth rent! 
5. Lo! now the deep-mouthed Canine Foe’s assault, 
That vexed avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of that hall 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 
3. Here stalks the impetuous Cow with crumpled horn, 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 
Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast that slew 
The rat predaceous whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain, 
Which lay in Han’s inviolate domain. 
7. Here walks forlorn the Damsel crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew, 
Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds, in fierce vindictive scorn, 
The harrying hound whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 
Of puss, that with verminicidal claw 
Struck the weird rat, in whose insatiate maw 
Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 
&. Robed in senescent garb, that seems in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the Man whose amorous lips incline, 
Full with young Eros’ osculative sign, 
To the lorn maiden whose lact-albic hands 
Drew albulactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 
Distort to realms ethereal was borne 
The beast Catulean, vexer of that sly 
Ulysses quadrupedal, who made die 
The old mordaceous Rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous Ale in John’s domestic bower. 
9. Lo here! with hirsute honours doffed, succinct 
Of saponaccous locks: the Priest who linked 
In Hymen’s golden bands the torn unthrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 
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Who milked the Cow with implicated horn, 
Who in fine wrath the canine torturer skied, 
That dared to vex the insidious muricide, 
Who let auroral effluence thro’ the pelt 
Of the sly rat that robbed the place Jack built. 
10, The loud cantankerous Shanghae comes at last, 
Whose shouts arouse the shorn ecclesiast, 
Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament 
To him who, robed in garments indigent, 
Inosculates the damsel lachrymose, 
The emulator of that horned brute morose, 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat, that Ailt 
The rat that ate the malt that lay in the house Jack 
built.” 


| 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn 
' 


Cyrwreo. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon 


AN OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
The Ashmolean Museum (Anthony Wood's 


Collection) contains several rare little tracts, ap- 
pertaining to the present season of the year, which 
are worth treble their weight in gold. Among 
them are Examination and Trial of Old Father 
Christmas, 1655; Christmas Carols, 1642; New 
Carols for this Merry time of Christmas, 1661 ; 
Christmas Carols, fit also to be sung at Easter ; New 
Christmas Carols, 1688, &c. 

A Carol, extracted from the brochure of 
1661, may not be unacceptable to the readers of 
“N.& Q.":— 

“ All you that in this house be here, 
Remember Christ that for us dy’d, 
And spend away in modest chere 
In loving sort this Christmas tide. 


“ And whereas plenty God hath sent, 
Give frankly to your friends in love ; 
The bounteous mind is freely bent, 
And never will a niggard prove. 


“ Our table spread within the hall, 
I know a banquet is at hand, 
And friendly sort to welcome all 
That will unto their tacklings stand. 


“ The maids are bonny girls I see, 
Who have provided much good cheer, 
Which at my dame’s commandant be 
To set it on the table here. 


“ For I have here two knives in store 

To lend to him that wanteth one; 
Commend my wit, good lads, therefore, 
That comes now hither having none. 


“ For if I should, no Christmas pye 
Would fall, I doubt, unto my share ; 
Wherefore I will my manhood try, 
To fight a battle if I dare. 
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“Then, butler, fill me forth some beer, 

My song hath made me somewhat dry; 
i in to this good cheer, 
cly falls couragiously. 





He qunK 
* And for my master I will pray, 
With all that of his household are, 
Both old and young, that long we may 
Of God's blessings have a share,” 
Epwarp I, Rimsaurt. 


Hinor Notes. 


Tur Enturonisatioxn at CANTERBURY, — 
While the published account of the Enthronisation 


| of the Archbishop of Canterbury is fresh in recol- 
| lection, it may be well to notice any particulars 





“ For pastry-crust, like castle walls, 
Stands braving me unto my face; 
Iam not well until it falls, 
And I made captain of the place. 
“ The prunes so lovely look on me, 
I cannot chuse but venture on; 
The pye-meat spiced brave I see, 
The which I must not let alone. 


in which the mode of conducting so important a 
ceremony is open to remark or explanation. 

And first arises the question whether a formal 
act of tradition or investiture can be repeated, in 
the same form of words? It appears that this 
act, having been performed in what is usually 
called the Throne, in the choir, was performed 
again in the chair of St. Augustine, in one of the 
transepts. And further, that the Archbishop was 
then placed in the Dean's Stall in the choir, where 
he remained to the end of the service. 

Now, whatever be the probable antiquity of 
Saint Augustine's chair, there can be no doubt 
that it was made after the model of the marble 
chairs which remain in several of the oldest 
churches in Rome ;—that it had the same posi- 
tion which these invariably have, namely, against 
the wall behind the high altar; and that, so 
placed, this is the true episcopal chair, cathedra, 
or throne, the possession of which should carry 
with it the rights and prerogatives of the pri- 
macy of all England. With the present arrange- 
ment of this part of the church, it is evident that 
such a position for the chair cannot now be ob- 
tained ; but, as a change in ancient practice, the 
effect of its removal deserves a passing word. 

Again: Why in the Dean's Stail ? If the fore- 
going be a correct view of the subject, the proper 
place of the throne being within the Sacrarium, 
that which we popularly call the “ Throne,” how- 
ever distinguished by its architectural richness 
and proportions, is in fact the Archbishop's or 
Bishop's Stall in the choir. And how is the in- 
tegrity of the choir preserved during the service, 
if the Dean be not in his accustomed seat ? 

A. T. 

Oxp Proverr. —To one whom it is wished to 
hurry on his way, I have generally heard the pro- 
verbial injunction given, “not to allow the grass 
to grow under his feet;” but my man-servant, a 
native of Wales, renders it, “not to allow the 
grass to grow over his feect”—which is much more 
in accordance with natural laws. M. D. 
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SincunarR Prepricrion.—I copy a paper which | 
[have found, but of which I can give you no ex- 
planation. My idea is, that I translated it some 
years ago from a Latin original. It is sufficiently 
curious to be interesting, and probably some of 
your readers will recognise it. 

“From Tur PROGNOSTICATION OF THE BLESSED 
VINCENTIUS. 


(From an old parchment MS. written more than a hundred 
years before this time.) 


“When thou shalt see the first cow bellow in the 
church of God, then shall it begin to go lame; but when 
thou shalt see three signs, viz. an eagle joined to a ser- 
pent, and a second cow bellow in the Church, then shall 
be times of tribulation: for then shall be called from the 
West a certain King by the second cow and the serpent, 
who shall lay waste the kingdom of asses; and when the 
prey is partly sent away he shall scarcely return to his 
place: When he is dead there shall rise up an adulterous 
boar, who shall drive out the serpent and the cow from 
their resting places. Woe then to those who inhabit 
Liguria and Emilia, for they shall see what they ce: 
avoid, and t ll 
and two popes — the one electe 
matic — who shall drive the true pope into exile among 
the Venetians; and the Church of God shall be taken 
possession of by force. There shall enter Italy three 
most powerful armies, one from the west, another from 
the east, and the third from the north, who shall fight 
together, and the shedding of blood shall be great as 
ever was since the beginning of the world in Italy: and 
the eagle shall seize the adulterous king, and shall sub- 
ject everything by force and fear, and there shall be a 
new reformation in the world. Woe then to them that 


bear the tonsur 








» a schism in the Church o 








l, and the other schis- 





And the Mahometans shall cease. 
B. H.C, 


Tue Paris Press. — The following Note may 
perhaps be worth recording as an illustration of 
the manner in which the expression of public 
feeling is controlled in France. 

Galignani’s Messenger (which always contains 
copious extracts from the English papers), says, 
on Saturday, Nov. 22, 1862: — 

“Several of the Paris journals appear without any 
original observations, and in general the articles which 
are given are so devoid of interest as not to call for 
extract or special notice.” 

And this was at the time when the Gramont- 
Caderousse and Dillon duel was exciting in the 
mind of every one, out of France, the greatest 
indignation; and the case of the miserable Rosalie 
Doise creating intense feelings of horror. 

The Times had vigorous articles on both these 
subjects, and well might the Paris Correspondent 
of that journal add : — 

“If the Paris papers would now and then, were it only 
for the sake of variety, descend from their sublime specu- 
lations about ‘nationalities’ and the destinies of the 
Latin races to topics nearer the earth—the case of Rosalie 
Doise, and others it—it would not derogate from 
their lofty character. The Siecle is, 1 believe, the only 
paper that has said a few words on the subject, and that 
in passing.” 








I visited the Library of St. Genevieve, and 
there observed that every table was occupied by 
readers. But is the result of all this reading only 
the novels that now crowd the booksellers’ 
shops? Or is thought only “bottled up” for 
some future occasion? Do “no original obser- 
” indicate contentment: a belief in the 
perfection of all the social institutions of France ; 
or that passive obedience, the result of force, 
which may put a gag upon the mouth, but cannot 
hinder the workings of the brain ? CLarry. 

Paris, Nov. 1862. 


vations 


Drawine THE Four Acres.—Some years ago I 
was one of four whist-players, who, in drawing 
cards for partners before playing, each drew an 
ace, 

If four persons were to play at whist every 
night (Sundays excepted), they could not, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of probabilities, expect a re- 
petition of the same combination in drawing for 
partners, unless their lives were prolonged to the 
antediluvian length of about nine hundred years. 

I have never heard of an instance similar to the 
above; in which it was, moreover, a greater satis- 
faction that the cards drawn were aces, than if 
they had been of any other value. The ace being, 
decidedly, the principal card of its suit. 


A. M. W. 


Queries, 


31BLE OF 1611.—Some months ago, I gave 10s. 
for a copy of the first authorised Bible of 1611, 
folio, black-letter. It was found amongst the 
effects of a blacksmith, after his death. I have 
since paid 6s. more to have the leaves re-fixed in 
the (apparently) original leather binding, in which 
appear the remains of brass clasps. From an 
article in “N. & Q.” (1* S. x. 97), my copy is 
one of the second issue of the said year 1611. But 
it is defective in several places; and I wish to 
display its defects to the reading world. As 
thus — 


I'he commencement is lost, the book beginning with 


leaf B2. “To the Reader.” First words, “ vfe them.” 
One leaf, being C 5 in the Calendar, is gone, being Sep. 
and Oct 
G g, in 2Sam., missing. Last word, “ Ahitho-” [ phel] ; 


” 


first word, “ Lorn. 

Leaf preceding Hh: last word, “thy”; first of next 
leaf, “ thou.” 

Ffff lost; being end of Hosea, and commencement of 
Joel. Last word, “there”; first, “doe.” 

Mem. The Apocrypha ends with Cecee 6. The title- 
page of the New Testament is perfect, bearing the date 
1611. This leaf would be A; for the next, beginning 
St. Matthew, is A 2. 

E, in St. Mark, is gone. Last word, “Jn,” or “In”; 
first, “24. And.’ 

M, in Acts, missing. Last word, “CuaAr.”; first on 
M 2, “both.” 
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X 3 and X 4 lost. Last word, “hee”; first, “ 12. But.” 

Mem. Z 5 is the last leaf in the book. All after Reve- 
ation, v. 4, is gone. 

After stating thus much, I should wish to know 
whether these missing parts are procurable? And 
secondly, whether the book is worth the expense 
of making it a perfect copy? P. Hurcninson, 

Mopern WRriTER ALLUDED To py Boireav. — 

“ M. Boileau admires in the ancient the comparison of 
his hero to an ass, obstinate under the sticks of the boys; 
but has no mercy for the modern, whose people, in a fiery 
shower, twitch and scratch themselves like a dog bitten 
by fleas.”—Introduction to a Translation of the Third 
Book of Lucan, in Poems by various Hands. London, 
1728. 

The ancient of course is Homer. Who is the 
modern, and in which of Boileau’s works shall we 
find the passage ? M. 8. W. 


“ History or tHe Crty or Corx.”—Can you 
inform me whether the late Mr. Thos. Crofton 
Croker compiled a “ History of the City of Cork,” 
and if so, where the MS. is deposited? Such a 


work, as I am aware, was never published. I | 


have several of Mr. Croker’s MSS., and amongst 


them a “ Proposed Outline for a History of the | 


City of Cork,” dated 12th September, 1818. To 
judge from this document, the work would have 
been very comprehensive. 

I have likewise some MS. collections for a 
“ History of Kilmallock,” by the same writer. I 
am under the impression that, besides what ap- 
peared in his Researches in the South of Ireland, 
Mr. Croker printed, for private circulation, His- 
torical Illustrations of Kilmallock; but I have 
never seen the book, nor is any mention made of 
it in Bohn's edition of Lowndes’ Manual. Was 
it printed? Amongst the papers, there is a cha- 
racteristic letter from Robert Lemon, Esq., sen., 
of the State Paper Office, dated 12th August, 
1829, respecting the death of “ the Arch-Traitor 
Desmond.” Abusa. 


Lorp Dunpreary.—Whence comes the title of 
Lord Dundreary? Has it any connection with 
O'Keefe’s song in The Castle of Andalusia ? — 

“ A master I have, and I am his man, 
Galloping, dreary dun; 
And he’ll get a wife as fast as he can, 
With a haily,’gaily, gambo raily ; 
Giggling, niggling, 
Galloping galloway, draggle tail, dreary dun.” 

Is there any meaning in the latter three lines ? 
Or are they merely rattling alliterative non- 
sense ? D. 

Bartaazar Gernier. — Walpole, in his Anec- 
dotes of Painting, in speaking of Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier, says in a note: — 

“While in Spain, he drew the Infanta in miniature, 
which was sent over to King James.” 

Walpole’s authority for his first statement is 
evidently a letter from the Duchess of Bucking- 


ham to the Duke when at Madrid, but I am 
| unacquainted with the authority for his second 
| statement, that “it was sent over to King James,” 
I should therefore feel greatly obliged if you, Mr. 
| Editor, or any reader of “ N. & Q.” could furnish 
me with it. A. B. 





| Hatton anp Stransretp Famities. — Can any 
of your numerous readers inform me of an alliance 
between the families of Hatton and of Stansfeld ? 
The latter had been seated at Stansfeld Hall, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, since the Conquest. 
At Heptonstall chapel, in this neighbourhood, is a 
window bearing the date 1508, containing the 
| arms and quarterings of Stansfeld. Among the 
| latter are azure, a chevron between three garbs 
| or, which Whitaker says are for Hatton; but 
| unless some proof can be given of a marriage 
| between these two families, I am inclined to think 
that they are for Feld or Field, notwithstanding 
that the ground differs from the arms confirmed 
to John Field of this neighbourhood in 1558, 
which were sable, a chevron between three garbs 
argent. At this early period different branches of 
a family sometimes varied the colouring of the 
shield, and the Felds of Hampshire (who probably 
claimed a similar origin to those of Yorkshire) 
| bore azure, three garbs argent, the ground being 
identical with that in the window. <A branch of 
the Felds or Fields were seated at Croston, within 
a mile or so of Stansfeld Hall about the time this 
window was inserted. Robert Feld died there in 
1525, and William Feld in 1530. O. F. 


Hotrroop Hovse.—In the Second Series of 
the Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany, vol. i. p. 171, there is a letter from that 
lady to her niece, Miss Dewes, dated 4th October, 
1768, in which she says : — 

“I must again desire you not to give a‘ copy of the 
verses of * Holyrood House,’ for I was not to take one; 
they are fine and affecting, but I have not kept a copy. 
The author was a Sir Gilbert Eliot, and he gave them 
with an injunction they should not be given away, sol 
| am sure you will be true to your trust.” 

It is added in a foot-note, that this Sir Gilbert 
Eliot was “father of the celebrated General Eliot, 
created Lord Heathfield.” 

Can you or any of your readers say whether 
these verses were ever published ; and if so, where 
any copy of them is to be found? The proper 
spelling of the name of Lord Heathfield’s family 
is Elliot, not Eliot, as given by Mrs. Delany. S. 

Edinburgh. 

| Jorpan Hitx. — This is a name, I believe, of 
frequent occurrence; two instances of it in my 
own county I am aware of, and there may be 
more. Will some learned etymologist be kind 
enough to suggest a plausible derivative for the 
prefix? Is it the corrupt reading of a Celtic or 
Roman appellation? Such an etymology must be 
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nei as well as specifically applicable, there- 
fore it will be necessary to take into considera- 
tion the physical or historical peculiarities of 
many of the so-named localities. In the two 
instances, to which I have alluded, the hills have 
streams flowing at their foot; one of them in 
addition having the sea open in front; both are 
associated with the discovery of Roman remains, 
which in one are of an extensive and peculiar 
character. W. W. 


Mepra#vat Sympou. — I shall be glad if any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” can inform me of the 
signification of the lion’s head, with tongue pro- 
truded, often found on medieval seals, and why, 
in the arms of the see of Hereford, three of these 
symbols, crowned with fleurs-de-lis, are fantasti- 


cally reversed, or turned upside down. M. D. 
Cart. Henry Parry. — Wanted information 


respecting the family of Capt. Henry Parry, who 

served under Lord Rodney in the West Indies, 

and died there in 1783. Freprericx Dvunsrorp. 
Liverpool. 


Porvartist. — Whilst walking along a back 
street in Edinburgh a short time since, my atten- 
tion was struck by a sign board over a house, 
with the words, “ John Howeli, Polvartist” on it. 
Never having heard of the word polvartist before, 
I searched in several dictionaries, but could not 
find it; so I had the curiosity to go back to the 
house, and ascending the narrow staircase, I 
knocked at Mr. Howeli’s door, and found him 
sitting by the fireside. 
children I obtained the information that the 
family was of Welsh extraction, and that his pro- 





From him and his grand- | 


fession formerly was to clean pictures; but that | 


he was now long past work on account of his great 

age. Have any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” ever 

seen or heard of the word before? I suppose it is 

derived from pulvis, Lat., dust. N. Mackxir. 
Edinburgh. 


Quorations.— Where can I find the following 
quotations : — 
“ Earth could not hold us both, nor can one heaven 
Contain my deadliest enemy and me.” 


“ When all the blandishments from life are gone, 
The coward slinks to death—the brave live on!” 


“In solemn psalms, and silver litanies.” 


“ We are not worst at once; the course of evil 

Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 
An infant’s hand might stop the breach with clay: 
But let the stream grow wider, and Philosophy— 
Aye, and Religion too—may strive in vain 
lo stem the headlong current.” 

“ Be the day weary, or never so long, 

At length it ringeth to evensong.” 
H. P. Howarp. 


Belton, Great Yarmouth. 


Who is the author of the following pretty lines, | either of Cremona or Milan, 


which I met with the other day in my reading, 
marked as a quotation ? — 
“O bold and true, 
In bonnet blue, 
That fear or falsehood never knew ; 
Whose heart was loyal to his word, 
Whose hand was faithful to his sword — 
Seek Europe wide from sea to sea, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me.” 
OXOoNIENSI8. 
In the Picture Gallery at the Cryst al Palace 
there is a picture, “The Antiquarian’s Story,” 
with the following lines inscribed on it. 
“ Still would she linger in his father’s house, 
And feign an interest in the old man’s tales 
In hopes of hearing of his absent son.” 

Who is the author of these lines, and where are 
they to be found ? J. Hocee Durry. 
“ And grocers dwell where Mowbrays dwelt before.” 
Whence ? Z. 

Roop Coat.—In the accounts of the church- 
wardens of St. Martin's parish, Leicester, under 
date of 1553, there is — 

“ Recevid of Richarde, Dane, for (amongst other things) 
the Rowd Cowt + - - - - XxXxiij* iiij’.” 

And again, in the first year of Ms: ary's reign, 
there is a payment for “a Roode C = 

Query, What was a rood coat ? 
the hangings about the rood loft. 

Southfields, Leicester. 

Roman anp Saxon Antiquities. — Having 
made a small collection of Roman and Saxon an- 
tiquities, I find those composed of iron are con- 
tinually throwing out small globules of moisture, 
which burst and scatter their contents over the 
mounts, and other objects placed near them. I 
should be much obliged, if any one conversant 
with antiquities, could inform me whether there 


I think not 
'T. Nortu. 


| is any means of preventing this, either by coating 


the object with varnish or otherwise. Also, is it 


| advisable, previously to mounting bronze objects, 


such as fibule, to remove the larger patches of 
corrosion, or the remains of the iron acus that may 
adhere to them ? Scrents. 


Sxreron Arms. —In Gutch’s continuation of 


| Wood's Antiquities of the University of Oxford 


(1786) p.94, it is said, that, on the south side of 
the library in Baliol College, the first window was 
given by Robert Skyptown, wherein are his arms, 
surrounded with the words, “ Conditor ecce mei 
Skyptown Ricarde fuisti.”. Now, what are the 
arms? When did Richard Skypton live, and what 
is knownof him? Some of your Oxford readers 
may be able to answer this. Curvron. 


Viorrn : Rucerert. —I should be obliged by 
any information respecting Ruggieri or Ruggie- 
rius, a maker of very fine instruments about the 


| time of Straduarius. I believe he was a native 
FE. C. 
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Worswirrvr, or Rigut Worsuiervn. — From 
’ 

time immemorial the mayor of Preston has been 

styled “worshipful ;” but during our great fes- 


tival, the Guild, the mayor assumed, or was 
eranted by somebody or other, the title of “ Right 
Worshipful ;” and the higher prefix, if it be a 


higher one, is continued to and by the mayor of 
the present year. Most other boroughs are satis- 
fied with the title of “ Worshipful,” but I have 
noticed in some ancient cities and boroughs the 
term “ Right Worshipful” used. As there must, 
[ presume, be a right and a wrong in the matter, 
I should like to know whether the ancient or the 
modern custom is correct ? PRESTONIAN. 


Mueries with Answers. 


Morcetut. — There is a note of one of my pre- 
decessors in this place, highly prizing a 4to book 
which he had purchased about the commence- 
ment of the present century at Swinburne’s sale, 
entitled Morcellus de Stylo Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum. It contains a variety of ancient and modern 
inscriptions, with commentary on each. 
Is anything known of the author, who is not noticed 
in Watt's Bibliotheca ? The book was published 
at Rome without date; but, from passages in it, 
I infer it to be between 1780 and 1790. It is styled 
‘Commentarium egregium cedro dignissimum ' 
by authorities quoted in the preface. Mine is a 
presentation copy, which Morcellus, who had 
studied so many Latin inscriptions, gives a speci- 
men of his own: — 


copious 


“ Marthe Swinburne, 
Matrone Clarissim~ 
Munusculum ab auctore 
Qui majora debet.” 


Possibly some of your correspondents may in- 
form me who Martha Swinburne was, as well as 
the author Morcellus, who was so much extolled 
by his literary contemporaries. 

Tuomas E, Winntnaton. 
Worcester. 

A good account of Stefano Antonio Morcelli will be 
found in G. Corniani’s Secoli della Letteratura Italiana, 
ii. 580-1; and there is also a separate biography by G. 
Saraldi, 8vo, Modena, 1825. Morcelli was born at Chiari 
near Brescia, in North Italy, Jan. 17, 1737, and lived to 
Jan, 1, 1821, thus nearly completing his eighty-fourth year. 
He passed a great part of his life in his native town, 
where the inhabitants regarded him as their “ benefico 
Padre,” and honoured his memory by a “ magnifico mo- 
numento in marmo di Carrara.” He was celebrated as an 
antiquary, and his works, in number twenty-three, are 
numerated by Baraldi, pp. 75-83. His work De Stilo 
is dated by Baraldi 1781.—Martha Swinburne was the 
wife of Henry Swinburne, the celebrated traveller. In 
1774 they both visited the continent, in order to indulge 
their taste for the fine arts and antiquities. They spent 
six years in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, during 
which time they formed an intimacy with some of the 
most celebrated literati of those countries, and received 


Stanford Court, 
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many singular marks of esteem and favour from the 
sovereigns of the courts they visited. In 1780 Mrs, 
Swinburne was admitted “a lady of the Croix Etoilée,” an 
Order founded in the eighteenth century for noble women. 
rhe library of Henry Swinburne was sold by Leigh and 
Sotheby in 1802, when the most interesting articles were 
purchased by his brother. Vide Nichols’s Literary Anec- 


dotes, ix. 157, and European Magazine, viii. 243. The 


| latter contains a portrait of Henry Swinburne. ] 


Sr Francis Draxr’s Suore.—Sir Francis 
Drake's little ship, of one hundred tons, was, on 


| his return from circumnavigating the globe, and 


after an absence of two years and ten months, 
drawn up in a little creek near Deptford, there to 
be preserved as a monument of the most memor- 
able voyage that the English had ever yet per- 
formed. shall be glad to know if this “ little 
ship” is still preserved, or any fragment of it. Or, 
if not, how was it ultimately disposed of ? 

F. Frrz-Henry. 


Sir Francis Dr 





fAccording to tradition, 


ake’s 


vessel, the “Golden Hind,” in which he circumnavi rate d 
the globe, was, by the express command of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to be for ever preserved as a memorial of her great 


ild seem, notwith- 
it until it 


admiral’s daring and skill; but it w« 
tanding, that no particular care was taken of 


was reduced to a “skeleton ” (Hasted’s Kent, i. 2), which 
was then laid up in the Mast-Dock, near Sayes Court, 
Deptford. Philipott ( Villare Cantianum, fol. Lond. 1659, 


p. 100), says: “In a short time afterwards nothing was 
left of her.” A fragment, however, of this celebrated craft 
was formed intoa chair, which was presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford by John Davies, Esq., and is now in 
the Picture Gallery at the Bodleian. It is memorialised 
by the poet Cowley in the following lines : — 
“To this great ship, which round the world has run, 

And match’d in race the chariot of the sun; 

This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim, 

Without presumption, so deserved a name) ; 

By knowledge once, and transformation now, 

In her new ; shape, this sacred port allow. 

Drake and his ship could not have wished from Fate 

A happier station, or more blest estate. 

For lo! a seat of endless rest is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in Heaven.” ] 

Dartry. — Who was George Darley, and of 
what is he the author beside the Introduction to 
Moxon's edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 

R. R. 


George Darley was a native of Ireland, and in his 
youthful days connected himself with the London Maga- 
zine, and latterly was a frequent contributor to The Athe- 
neum, In addition to his fugitive articles in periodicals, 
he was the author of two or three small popular treatises 
on mathematics and astronomy, as well as of some ex- 
quisite descriptive and lyric pieces. He died on Nov. 23, 
1846. <A biographical account of him, with nearly 3 
complete list « “4 productions, will be found in the 
Gent. Mao. for Jan, 1847, extracted from The Athen 


Bonirace.—This name is often applied to pub- 
licans. Can the origin and reason of this sobri- 
quet be explained ? D. B. 

[Probably from the legend mentioned in the Lbrietatis 
Encomium, that Pope Boniface instituted indulgences for 
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those who should driak a cup after grace to his own 
memory or that of the Pope for the time being, which 
cup is proverbially called 8. Boniface’s Cup, See “ N. & Q.” 

S. iii, 188.) 

“Horan pr LA Roy.” — Wanted, the origin 
and meaning of this expression, used by Tusser 
in the line — 

“ A whip for a carter is hoigh de la roy.” 
(Husbandry Furniture, stanza 153, 1. 4.) 
W. I. S. Horton. 

Dr. Mavor, in his edition of Tusser, 4to, 1812, p. 13, 
explains Hoi de /a roi as a cant term for “ just as it 
should be.” Can the phrase be a corruption of the French 
“oie du roi”? “Qui a plumé oie du roi, cent ans aprés 
il en rend la plume.” } 

Orrer’s “Description or Orcueston Sr. 
Grorcr AND Exston.” — This book is not in the 
British Museum. Can any one tell me where it 
is to be had ? F. Frrz-Henry. 

The Rev. John Offer assisted Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
in The Modern History of South Wiltshire, and the de- 
scription of Orcheston St. George with Elston will be 
found in the Hundred of Heytesbury in vol. i. p. 178. 
This work is in the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
press 2064 f.] 

“Hisrorre Monastiqur p'Iretanpe,” printed 
at Paris, in 1790. — Who was the author of this 
interesting work? It consists of 400 pages, with 
Index ; and its imprimatur is granted to “ Louis 
Augustin Allemand, Avocat au Parlement ;” but 
from its accurate account of Irish localities, &c., 
I suspect it was written by an Irishman. 

WirtiaM Frazer. 


[By Louis-Augustin Alemand. Nourelle Biographie 
aa ~ . 


Genérale, i. 755; and Barbier, Dictionnaire. } 


Replies. 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL. 
(2™¢ §, vi. 46, 78, 233, 312, 357.) 

The usual interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon 
inscription — 

«“ RELFRED MEL HEHT LEVVRIAN,’— 
that surrounds this jewel, is — 
“ Alfred commanded me to be made.” 

A different explanation has, however, been 
given by a learned Flemish philologist, M. Louis 
de Baecker, who thinks the translation ought to 
be—“ Alfred has made me.” The word heht of 
the original, he says, is equivalent in Flemish to 
the third person singular of the present of the in- 
dicative of the auxiliary verb het, to have ; which 
becomes hed, or he dde, in the dialect of Brabant 
and Limbourg. That King Alfred worked with 
his own hands at various arts, for the purpose of 
improving his rude subjects, is stated by various 
authors. Henry says that Alfred the Great, hav- 
ing received some precious stones from India, 
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some of which were still found in the cathedral of 
Sherburn, when William of Malmesbury wrote 
the history of the Bishops of that See. Alfred 
also taught his people how to make lanterns of 
wood and transparent horn; and his invention 
was so successful, that lanterns soon became ob- 
jects of luxury. 

M. de Baecker resides in a city (Ghent), “ which 
was founded,” he says, “ by the son of an Anglo- 
Saxon king ; and, down to the eleventh century, 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries came to preach the 
Gospel in their native tongue to the inhabitants 
of our coasts, which old authors called by the 
name of Littus Saxonicus.” As a proof of the resem- 
blance existing between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Flemish, M. de Baecker gives the following 
passage from King Alfred’s own history of St. 
Willebrod, in juxtaposition with a translation in 
the Flemish of the present day. An English 
translation is added. St. Willebrod was the holy 
Anglo-Saxon missionary who evangelised Flan- 
ders and Friesland, preached on the coasts where 
Gravelines now stands, and founded a chapel 
there, around which some fishermen collected. 
This chapel bore his name, as well as the village 
which surrounded it, down to the twelfth century. 

Anglo-Saron, 

“ Wilbrod was coman in Frisena land, and ne wolde 
tham theodum godspell to laeranne, and mid thy the 
deofolgild to wurpe.” 

Flemish. 
“ Wilbrod was écomen in Friesland, enne wilde an de 


| heiden godspelling leeren, en mit die de duvelsgilde uit- 


werpen.’ 
English (lite ral). 
“ Wilbrod was come in Friesland, and would to the 
heathen gospel teach, and with it the devil’s guilds cast 
out.” 


J. Macray. 


GREAT TOM OF OXFORD. 
(3"¢ S, ii. 369, 439.) 

I wish to add to my former communication, 
that the present bell is the only one ever placed 
over the Christ Church gateway, having been cast 
in 1680-1, the year I believe in which that Cam- 
panile was finished by Wren on the substructure 
raised by Wolsey. Loggan, in his Oxonia Illus- 
trata, published 1673, gives a view of its unfinished 
state at that time. But there were other Toms 
at Christ Church before the present one. 

A. A. has quoted the names of the bells taken 
from Oseney Abbey, and set up in the tower of 
St. Frideswode. For many years they were the 
“Bonny Christ Church Bells—1, 2, 3, 4, 
celebrated in words and notes by Dean Aldrich ; 
the other bells were added to the peal 1628, that 
being the date on the now Ist and 2nd. Two of 


» ow 
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polished them and formed them into jewels; | the peal are pre-Reformation bells, both bearing 
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the same founder's marks; and as one is called 
Johannes, both may be original Oseneys. 


The first Thomas taken trom the demolished ab- | 


bey was also placed in the same tower, now Christ 
Church Cathedral (see Ingram’s Afemorials 
Oxon.), but meeting with some catastrophe, to 
which all bells are liable, he had to be broken up 
and recast; he was drawn to his new locality by 
“engines on rollers.” Richard Corbet, who was 
celebrated as a wit and a poet, has left us a 
poem giving an account of what he calls Yonge 
Yom, which may well be recorded in the pages 
of “N, & Q.,” and therefore [ annex it. 

Corbet proceeded M.A. in 1605; he became 
Dean of Christ Church, 1620; and Bishop of Nor- 
wich, 1629. His name appears on the fifth bell of 
St. Mary’s, Oxon, 1612, as “Junior Proctor.’ 
Five was a usual number for a parish peal, and as 
the present sixth, or tenor, is dated 1639 (too late 
for Corbet’s poem), the probability is, that the 
bell which records his name 1612, was recast in 
the place of “ St. Marie’s tenor,” which he repre- 
sents in his poem to have been “choaked with 
envie” the very day Yonge Tom was cast. So 
that we thus get at a probable date of the casting 
of Yonge Tom. But he also came to grief, and 
the present Tom was cast from what remained of 
him, with more additional metal, and called Thomas 
Clusius. 

A. A. thinks seven must have been a queer 
number for a peal; but _— was a canonical num- 
ber for a cathedral and abbey (see Roccha, De 
Campanis.) 

Though there was plenty of pealings in those days, 
there was no setting the bells up nor any change- 
ringing. “A peal” then was any length of ring- 
ing—a little above stock-level, and kept there a 
certain time and then ceased; and each time of 
this repetition was called a peal. This explains 
what Smyth states in his Lives of the Berkeleys, 
p- 165, that in 1500, at the funeral of Lady 
Isabella, they rung “at St. Michael's thirty-three 
peals; at St. John’s thirty-three pes als; at Trinity 
thirty peals; at Babylike, because it was so high, 
fifty-seven peals.” 

The bells were not set up, for there was no 
sally ; the ringers held the rope by the end as 
they do now where the old half-wheel is still used. 
In earlier days there was a ring at the rope’s end 
for the hands. 

“To Yoxcr Tom.* 
“ Bee dum you infant Chimes, thump not the mettle 

That nere outrunge x tinker and his Kettle. 

Cease all yore petty larums, for to-day 

Yonge Tom’s resurrection is from the clay. 

These ‘fines on Great Tom are — d in Corbet's 
Poems, edited by Octavius Gilchrist, 8vo, 1807, p. 209; 
but our correspondent’s version from the Ashmolean MS. 
c — twenty-four extra lines, with many variations. 
ani. 
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And know when Tom shall ringe his loudest Knells, 

The big'’st of you'll be thought but Dinner Bells. 
Old Tom’s growne yonge againe—the fiery cave 
Is now his cradle that was erst his grave. 

Hee grewe upp quickly from his mother earth, 

For all you see is not an howre’s birth: 

Looke on him well—my life I dare engage, 

You nere saw preteyer babie of his age. 

Some take his measure by the rule—some by 

The Jacob’s staffe take his profunditie: 

And some his altitude; some bouldly sweare 

Yonge Tom’s not like the olde; but Tom, nere feare 
The Criticke Geometrician’s lyne, 

If thou as loude as ere thou didst ringe nyne. 
Tom did noe sooner peepe from under ground 
But straight St. Marie’s * tenor lost his sounde. 

Oh how his Maypole’s founder's hart did swell 

With full moone sydes of joy, when that crackt bell, 
Choaked with envie, and his admiration, 

Runge like a quart pott to the Congregation. 
Myles ¢, what’s the matter? Belles thus out of square 
I hope St. Marye’s Hall wont longe forbeare. 

You Cockscombe-pate, the Clocke hanges dumbe i 

towre, 

And knowes not that foure quarters makes an howre. 
Now Broutes ¢ joyes ringe out, the Churlish Cur 
Nere laughes aloude till great belles catch the mar. 

This Bell is provde and hopes noe other, 

tut that in'time hee shal be greate Tom's brother: 

Thou art wise if this thou wishest: bee it soc. 

Let one henn hatch you both; for thus much know, 
Hee that can cast great Christchurch Tom so weil, 
Can easily cast St. Marye’s greatest bell, 

Rejoyce with Christchurch—looke higher Oseney, 

Of Gyante Belles the famous treasury : 

The base vast thunderinge Clocke of Westminster 

Grave Tom of Linconne—Hugh Excester— 

Are but Tom’s eldest brothers, and perchance 

Hee may call cozen with the bell of F france. 
Nere greive, old Oseney, at thy heavy fall, 

Thy reliques build thee up againe: they all 

Florish to thy glory: thy sole fame 

When thou art not will keepe great Oseney’s name. 
This Tom was infant of thy mightie steeple, 

Yet hee is lord controwler of a people. 

Tom lately went his progresse, and Jookt ore 

What hee nere saw in many yeares before. 

jut when hee saw the old foundation, § 

And little hope of separation, 

He burst with greife, and lest hee should not have 
Due pomp, hee’s his owne bellman to the grave; 
And that there might of Tom bee still strange mention 

He carried to the grave a newe invention: 

They drew his browne bread face on pretty gines,| 

And made him stalke upon two rowlinge pinnes. 

But Sander Hill § swore twice or thrice by heaven, 

Hee nere sate such a loafe into the oven. 

But Tom did Sanders, his Cyclops maker, 

As much as hee did Sander Hill the baker. 

Therefore loude thunderinge Tom bee this thy pride, 

When thon this motto shalt have on thy side — 





(Notes in the original MS.) 


* “The very day that Tom was cast, St. Marie’s tenor 
was burst in a peale.” 
+ “ The Clarke of the Universsitie,” 
t “ The name of the Bel-caster.” 
§ “Christ Church.” Qy. Of the Gateway ? 
Engines. 
{ “Christ Church Butler,” 
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‘Great World, one Alexander conquered thee, 

But two as mightie men scarce conque red mee. 
Brave constant spirit, none could make thee turn 
Though hanged, drawne, quartered, till they made thee 

burne, 
Yet not for this nor tenn times more be sory 
Synst thou wast martyred for the Churches glorie. 
“But for thy meritorious sufferinge 

[hou shortly shalt to heaven goe in a stringe: 

And though wee grieve when thou wast thumpt and 

bi ingd, 

We all bee glad (Great Tom) to see thee hanged.” 

Ashm, MS. 36 and 37, fol. 200-1. 


Ii. T. Exxacomse, M.A. 


Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
(3™ §. ii, 286, 358.) 

The question which I raised, whether Addison 
really took the name of his model Country Gen- 
tleman from that of an old dance, is answered 
by a communication that has been kindly made to 
me by Dr. Rimpautt. He has referred me to a 
book (of which he possesses a copy), entitled — 

“The Division Violin: containing a Choice Collection 
of Divisions to a Ground for the Treble Violin. Being 
the first Musick of the kind ever published. London, 
Printed by J. P., and are sold by John Playford, near the 
Temple Church, 1685,” obl. 4to. 

On p. 10 is the tune of “ Roger of Coverly.” 
It is substantially the same as the tune now 
known as “Sir Roger de Coverley,” but is very 
different in notation and character. Dr. Riw- 
BauLt has no hesitation in pronouncing it to be as 
old as the reign of Elizabeth. There is, there- 
fore, no longer any doubt that the name was 
suggested to Addison by this favourite tune, but 
at the same time it was modified by the applica- 
tion of de. “ Roger of Coverly,” in the eye of 
the composer of the dance, had been evidently a 
country clown, a Roger or Hodge who still went 
by a local designation, as in days of yore, and was 
plain Roger of Coverly. Addison had in view a 
character equally plain and unsophisticated ; one 
ready to enter with cordial sympathy into all the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures: but he was to 
be a gentleman of ancient standing and descent ; 
and withal of a primitive model, like the subject 
of the favourite ballad—A good old English gen- 
tleman, one of the olden time. 

It was therefore, as I presume, to give the 
name a smack of antiquity that Ad lison made it 
Sir Roger de Coverley. It was not until half < 
century later that the same course began to be 
taken with the names of real life. In 1752, the 
Earl of Clanricarde and other Bourkes reverted 
to the ancient form of De Burgh: and during the 
century that has since elapsed ‘the same fancy has 
been followed in various other families. These 
have been traced in a recent paper in the Second 
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| Part of The Herald and Genealogist, down to the 
| ease of the Lancashire baronet, who became Sir 
Ilenry de Hoghton in the month of August last. 


J.G.N 
In a recent search among the archives of Chi- 
chester cathedral, I incidentally noticed that a 


family name at Chichester, which was, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, Coverley, 
ultimately became corrupted toCubberley. Query, 
IIas not the Gloucestershire parish undergone like 
degradation, and was not the original or ancient 
name of it Coverley ? M. A. Lower. 


Statvur or Grorce II. 1x Leicester Squari 
(3" S. ii. 436.)—In reply to Equss, and after see- 
ing the remains of the above statue this day, it 
appears to be of lead, hollow, well modelled and 
east. The figure of the king lies prostrate on his 
face (three yards east from the horse), minus his 
right fore arm, and his legs sadly mutilated. ‘The 
parts of the pedestal lying here and there, one 
with the royal cypher, well cut. Will no one 
rescue this public property? The remains of the 
rubbish (while I write) are being sold by auction. 

Peves. 


France, 1rs Mutations since 1789 (3™ S. ii. 
406.) In compliance with the suggestion of 
Quasitus, that the dates of the events in the 
brief synopsis, which he quotes from Delécluze, of 
the various changes of the French government 
since 1789, would be useful, I give the following, 
which will, I believe, be found correct : — 

1774, May 10. Louis XVI. ascended the throne. 

1790, July 14. Louis XVI. took the oath to maintain the 
constitution, 

1792, Sept. 21. Royalty abolished, and France proclaimed 
a republic. 

1795, October 26. The 
bers chosen. 


executive Directory of five mem- 


1799, December 25. The three Consuls appointed: who 
were Bonaparte, Cambacérés, and Lebrun. 

1802, August 2. Bonaparte made Consul for life, with 
the right of appointing his successor. 

1804, May 18. Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor. 

1814, April 11. Napoleon abdicated the throne, and 


Louis XVIII. restored. 
1815, March 1. Napoleon landed in France from Elba: 
commencement of the hundred days. 
1815, July 8 Louis XVIII. restored the second time. 
1830, July, Louis Philippe proclaimed King of the French. 
1848, February 23. Flight of Louis Philippe, and com- 
mencement of the second Republic. 
1848, December 11. Louis Napoleon elected President of 
the French Republic. 
1851, December 3. Re-elected President for ten years. 
1852, December 2. Declared Emperor. 
F.C. H. 


Goxeyn Famuty (3 S, ii. 324, 397.) — The 
a of the Harleian MS. referred to is 1040, 
fol. C. J. R. 
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Betts at Pisa (3 S. ii. 387.) — It appears 
from Breve Pisani Communis, an, 1286, that the 
Campanarii were at that date officers of the city, 
and had by custom certain privileges assigned 
them in a chapel dedicated to St. Ambrose, at- 
tached to which was the bell-tower (cap. 72, 
Statuti inediti della Citta di Pisa, by Professor F. 
Bonaini; Florence, 1854, vol. i. p. 169). Does 
not this, as far as it goes, confirm the date in re- 
spect to which A, A. inquires ? 

Jos J. Barpwett WorKkarp, M.A. 

Sacknut (3" §, ii. 286, 337, 411.) — In reply 
to Dr. Rimpavit, allow me to remark that, 
though Nares is undoubtedly right in describ- 
ing * Sackbut” as a “ bass trumpet,” he is cer- 
tainly wrong in saying that it is “ corrupted from 
sambuca, used in Latin for the same instrument.” 
It is perfectly clear that the sackbut was a wind 
instrument, while in all the ancient descriptions 
I have met with, the sambuca is described as 
a stringed instrument, except by Isidore of Se- 
ville (Orig. iii. 20), who evidently connects sam- 
buca with sambucus, the elder-tree, of which 
pipes were made. Whatever be the derivation 
of sackbut (O. Fr. saquebutte, Span. sacabuche, 
perhaps from sacar, to draw out), it clearly has 
nothing to do with sambuca, which is a foreign 
word in Greek and Latin, and probably, like the 
instrument it represents, of Syrian origin. (See 
Athen. iv. 77). It bears the same relation to 
sabbéca, the Chaldee word in Daniel, as the Lat. 
ambubaia to the Syriac abbubd, a flute; the m in 
each case occupying the place of the dagesh. So 
far as I have observed, the only reason for iden- 
tifying, or in any way connecting, the sackbut and 
sambuca, is the fact that, in the English version of 
the Bible, the one is employed to represent the 
other, the translators being guided apparently by 
the similarity of sound. I do not, therefore, see 
on what ground Mr. Bucktown asserts that “ the 
sackbut proper is a stringed instrument.” The 
fact that the military engine, sambuca, was a 
Roman invention, does not prove that the word 
itself was Latin, for the engine is said in Athe- 
nus to resemble the musical instrument of the 
same name, after which it was in all probability 
called. W. A. Wrieurt. 

Cambridge. 

Bisuor Tretawney (2°¢ S. xi. 16.) —It may 
interest some of your readers to know that the 
lines, “ And shall Trelawney die,” &c. still live at 
Bristol as a nursery song. Od, F 


Tue Bartism or Cuurcu Beuts (3™ S. ii. 
240.)—Your correspondent F. C. H. alleges (in- 
ferentially) that bells have never been baptized 
in the Roman Catholic Church, only blessed and 
named. John Stell alleges that they were bap- 
tized. He was evidently a Protestant, or at least 
not a Roman Catholic; but he does not state 


ES 


how they were baptized, whether by immersion 
or aspersion— the former would have been an 
inconvenient mode. F. C. H. gives us, from the 
Roman Pontifical, the Pontifical of Bishop Lacy 
of Exeter, and the Sarum Manuale, the forms 
used for the benediction of bells; but the fact 
that bells were blessed and named without bap- 
tism at certain times, does not prove that bells 
were not baptized at certain other times. I have 
a note, but where from I am ashamed to say | 
cannot tell, that Hugo Menardus, in his Aanie- 
heningen on the sacrament book of Gregory the 
Great, says that rituals for the purpose of the 
baptism of bells, ¢emp. Charlemagne, have been 
found, and that a capitular of the same period 
prohibits these christenings ; that Cardinal Baro- 
nius says that Pope John XIIL. was the first who 
christened bells; that in the year 968, he chris. 
tened one “John” for the tower of the Lateran. 

The names given to bells were sometimes almost 
impious, and often ridiculous. In St. Ursula’s 
church at Delft was a bell called “ Jesus,” which 
bore this inscription : — 

* Doot Duvel noch Hel En mach mij niet schaden, 

Want mijnen Naam is ‘Jesus’ vol genaden,” &c., 
which may be thus translated : — 
“ The Devil and Hell, I defy the brace, 
For my name is Jesus full of Grace!” 

In 1503 the Dean and Chapter of Aberdeen 
presented to the church of St. Mary-ad-Nives 
alias St. Mary-in-the-Snow, a bell called “ Shocht- 
madony!” The word is evidently a corruption, 
and embraces “ Madonna.” What does Schoeht 
represent ? James Know es. 

P.S. I think I got my Note from a very learned 
folio, most industriously and ably compiled: De 
Beschrijving du Stadt Delft, published in the early 
part of the last century, which I cannot at pre- 
sent refer to, having lent it. 

Sucey (3" §. ii, 271, 313, 337.)— 

“ The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear.” 
Macbeth, Act V. Se. 5. 
Is not saccus, a bag, the origin ? Sry1ires. 


Epwarp tae Brack Prince (3° §. ii. 429.)— 
Sir Walter Scott’s statement that the Black Prince 
died at Bordeaux, is quite unaccountable. Several 
modern writers, and among our earlier chroniclers, 
Stow, Speed, and Baker, have asserted that he 
died at Canterbury ; on what authority I know 
not, unless it were from a very natural supposition 
that as Edward was buried at Canterbury, he must 
have died there. Fabyan says he died at West- 
minster. 

The Black Prince quitted Aquitaine for Eng- 
land in January, 1372, four years before his death; 
and on his return to England, he resided at Berk- 
hampstead Castle. When he removed to West- 
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minster I cannot ascertain; but his will, written 
the day before his death, leaves no doubt possible 
that it was at Westminster he died. It is dated 
“Je vii jour de Juyn, l’an de grace mil troiscent3 
septant} et sisme, en n’re chambre dedeyns le 
palois de n’re tresredote S’r et pere le Roy a 
Westm’.” (See Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 66.) 

I think no one would suggest that Edward was 
conveyed from Westminster to Canterbury pre- 
ious to his death: for how is it possible that a 
man who was dying of fever, and who had pre- 
viously been reduced by dysentery to the last 
stage of weakness, could have borne such a 
journey ? And the date of the will leaves barely 
time for its accomplishment, even by a man in 
robust health, When Edward's widow, Joan of 
Kent, travelled from Canterbury to London in 
one day, six years afterwards, under the pressure 
of extreme terror at the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler, the feat was thought marvellous. Could 
her dying husband have performed it? The 
Prince's will informs us that the reason for his 
interment at Canterbury was his own desire to 
be buried, as near as possible, to the grave of 
Thomas i Becket. HERMENTRUDE. 


Barter (3" §, ii. 429.) — E. W. B. will find, 
in Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, at pp. 17, 18, 19, 
the arms and a very full pedigree of the family of 
Thomas Bartelot, of Billinghurst, Sussex ; which 
commences with the great grandfather, Adam de 
Bartelott. The quarterings of the following fami- 
lies are given in the Visitation, 1634 :— 

“1. Stopham. 2. Lewknor. 3. D’Oyley. 4. Tregoz. 
). Camoy 6. Walton. 7. Syheston. All those coats 
quarterly confirmed, and the crest granted, in the hand 
nd seal of William Segar, Garter, Oct. 27™, 1616, 14% 
King James.” —Note to the Pedigree, by Berry. 

Q. 


NoticeasLeE Entries 18 THE REGISTERS OF 
AttuAttows Barxine (3 §. ii. 423.)—I append 
a few Notes to your industrious correspondent 
Juxta Turrtm’s extracts from the Registers 

Jerome Sonalio, buried 1583. — This gentle- 
man’s name appears in Strype’s Annals, vol. iii. 
book x. cap. 4, amongst the list of Papists in 
London in 1581. Most of them are described as 
“agents for foreign princes,” living in Tower 
Street Ward. 

Duportal, General of Gynen, buried February, 
1587.—Query, Guyenne, the ancient province in 
S.W. of France. 

Sir Francis Cherry, buried 1605.—See Calen- 
dar of State Papers, 1605 and 1606: whereby it 
appears that Cherry was purveyor to the navy ; 
and he and his son received from the king the 
oflice of “ Merchant for providing stores to the 
Navy for life.” He was knighted at Chatham, 
1604. See Nichols’s Topographica et Genealo- 
Sica, v, 2, sub. “St. Olave’s, Hart Street.” 
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Baldwin Hamens, buried 1640.— See Cooper's 
Foreigners in London, 1618 (Camden Society, 
1862), by which it appears that H. was a physician 
and householder, born at Bruges. From the follow- 
ing expressions in his epitaph, I presume he was 
physician either to the Russian Company or the 
Muscovite Embassy, whose quarters were in this 
parish: “ Favore in Magni Muscovitarum Ducis 
aula.” 

Bassano, buried 1624.—See Visitation of Lond., 
1654, MS. Coll. Arms, c. 24. 

Interested in all that concerns Allhallows 
Barking, may I ask Juxta Ture, or others of 
your correspondents, for information respecting 
Sir James Bourchier, father-in-law of Oliver 
Cromwell; some of whose children I perceive 
were born and baptized on Tower Hill. His 
country house was at Felsted, in Essex, where 
Cromwell's eldest son Robert, a youth of great 
promise, was buried 1639, 

Is there any entry in the Barking Registers of 
Geo. Snaith, auditor to Archbp. Laud, who was 
buried “near his master” in 1651? Also, of Col. 
Ashton, hanged in Tower Street by order of 
Cromwell, July 7, 1658 ? E. 8. C. 


Carrs To Tue Bar (3" S. ii. 447.) —In answer 
to one of Mr. Worxarv’s Queries —that relative 
to the call of legal students to the Bar—I may 
inform him that the usual interval between the 
admission and the call was, at that time, seven 
years. This applies to the first two of the gentle- 
men he names. The third is Thomas Burnet, 
who was the son of the famous Bishop of Salis- 
bury; and the period that elapsed after his 
admission, before his call, was occupied in dissi- 
pation, in the composition of political pamphlets 
and poetical pieces, and in a diplomatic employ- 
ment at Lisbon: till at last, after twenty years, 
he resumed his original profession, and obtained 
such credit that he was constituted a judge in 
1741. 

Mr. Bootle, the fourth student named, had been 
probably admitted at some other Inn of Court 
before he entered the Inner Temple, from which 
his time would count. Epwarp Foss. 

Joun Haut, Bisuor or Bristor (3 S. ii. 
389, 415.)—Dr. Hall left a gift of Bibles, which 
was, and I suppose still is, distributed at Kidder- 
minster. My father-in-law was, during his life- 
time, one of the trustees of this charity, and he 
had a large Bible which once belonged to the 
Bishop. ‘The Bibles contain an inscription with 
the words, “ The gift of Dr. John Hall,” as far as 
I can remember. My mother-in-law claims de- 
scent from Bishop Hall through his daughter, the 
wife of John Spilsbury. The names of both Hall 
and Spilsbury are household words in the family, 
and it is very likely that I could obtain for N. Ss. 
Hernexen some further information if he requires 
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it. Iam inclined to think that the arms of Dr. 
Hall are inserted in the Bibles of his gift, but I 
have no copy of them. B. H. C. 

P.S.—Bp. John Hall, if I mistake not, origin- 
ated the annual festival of the Clergy and Sons of 
the Clergy. 


Waynriete Arms (3 S. ii. 451.) — Surely 
the quiet spirit of good Bishop Waynflete, if cog- 
nisant of mundane affairs, must feel greatly scan- 
dalised by the query of your correspondent C. J., 
as ubove, respecting his descendants. M. 

Currew (3 S. ii. 431.)—William the Con- 
queror did originate in England the curfew bell* 
(from the French, couvre fe u, cover fire), 
rung at eight in the evening, when all fires and 
candles were ordered to be put out. It was an 
expedient of police to put down the Saxon beer- 
clubs, the resort of political conspirators. This 
had nothing to do with the ancient custom of 
tolling the church bell at the same hour; the 
latter had reference to the holy rite of evening 
prayer before retiring to rest; it is, 
generally confounded with the civil law, which 
was abrogated by Henry I. The custom of holy 
church is not quite obliterated yet. 

James GILBERT. 
I doubt if the practice of ringing the 
bell at sunset in many out-of-the-way parts of 


England, particularly in the North, is the “ cur- 
few bell” at all. Iam inclined, to trace it, rather, 
to the evening toll of the “ Angelus,” called 


generally “ the Ave Maria,” which was probably 
continued from habit, long after the change of 
faith had obliterated all memory of the devotion 
itself, J.J. W. 

Tue Manrtyr’s Penny: tee Suet Penny (3 
S. ii. 410.)— “Suet Penny” doubtless means 

|* If the Conqueror did originate the couvre-feu law, 
why then Fosbroke, Sir John Peshall, and Dr. Henry, no 
mean authorities, have not a leg to stand upon. Fos- 
broke says, “ The Curfew bell did not originate with the 
Conqueror, for the custom obtained abroad.” (Encyclo. of 
Antiq. 4to, i. 231.) Sir John Peshall remarks, that “the 
custom of ringing the bell at Carfax every night at 
eight o’clock (called Curfew-bell, or Cover-fire bel!) was 
by order of King Alfred, who ordained that all the 
inhabitants of Oxford should, at the ringing of that bell, 
cover up their fires, and go to bed.” (History of the City 
of Oxford, p. 177.) Dr. Henry (ist. of Britain, 4to, iii, 
567), tells us, “The custom of covering up their fires 
about sunset in summer, and about eight at night in 
winter, at the ringing of a bell called the couvre-feu or 
curfew-bell, is supposed by some to have been introduced 
by William L, and imposed upon the English as a badge 
of servitude. But this opinion doth not seem to be well 
founded; for there is sufficient evidence that the same 
custom prevailed in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and 
probably in all the countries of Europe, in this period, 
and was intended as a precaution against fires, which 
were then very frequent and very fatal, when so many 
houses were built of rweed: ”— Ep.) 


It was | won enough expression. 
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* suit aaa from the law Lat. suetia, suit or 


service done to the superior lord ; from the Fr, 
suivre, sequi. Pro omnibus servittis, curiz sectis, 
suettis, rcleviis, &e. (Paroch. Antig.) Cf. Cowell 
under “ Aver-peny,” “ Borthal-peny,” “ Harth- 
peny,” “ Mark-peny,” “ Smoak-peny,” “ Tithing. 
peny.’ K. S. Cuarnock, 


Witp-rire (3™ S. ii. 428.)— Surely “wild. 
as an injury incidental to real-property, 
must be the accidental conflagration of heaths, 
woodlands, &c., not unusual even in this country, 
Nearly a hundred acres of forest were thus de- 
stroyed within a few years ago in the north of 
England. “ To spread like wild-fire” is a com. 
Wild-fire means the 
erysipelas in another sense. 
Joun Morris Burwer. 
Tue Intectectuat Caracity or Twins (3"§, 
ii. 888.) —I should suppose that even Dr. Simpson 
would allow that William and John Scott, par 
nobile fratrum, the glory of the Grammar School 
of Newcastle, who raised themselves from a com- 


| paratively humble position in life to stations of 


| the words of Mr. 
> church | 


the highest eminence in the state, must have 
been possessed of a more than ordinary share of 
intelligence; yet, to give the well-known fact in 
Surtees, “ Lord Stowell and 
Lord Eldon were each twins, having each been 
born with a sister.” E. I. A. 

The Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, two or 
three years ago, was a twin, if that fact is in any 
way calculated to console M. D. T. Asus. 


Avustis Friars (2" §. xii. 365.)—It may be 
worth while to note in “ N. & Q.” the serious 
injury done to this ancient London church by 
fire on the 22nd November of this year. The 
roof and much of the interior are entirely de- 
stroyed. The fine tracery of the windows re- 
mains, but the piers of the nave are injured. 
The cause of the calamity was probably the care- 
lessness of the workmen engaged on some repairs. 

Jon J. Barpwett Workanp, M.A. 


Mrs. Cockre (3 §. ii. 337.) — Besides a 
Monody on the death of Sir John Moove, which 
I think I have seen in some bookseller’s Cato 
logue, Mrs. Cockle wrote “ Lines addressed to 
Lady Byron,” “A Reply” to Lord Byron's 
“ Fare-thee- Well,” “ An Elegy to the Memor ry of 


Princess Charlotte,” and “An Elegy on_ the 
Death of George the Third,” which last four 
pieces were all printed by Mr. Adamson in the 


series of Tracts issuing from the Newcastle Press. 
In his Preface to the Life of Camoens, Mr. Adam- 
= expresses his acknowledgements to Mrs. 

Cockle for having obligingly versified those of his 
prose translations from the poet, to which her 
initial is attached. . L.A. 
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(3 §. ii. 
” were selected from the 
Scotch “* Gardes du corps,” as your correspondent 
states. The reason, en why they were so 
designated was because on grand oceasions they 
stood one on each side of the! king, at his sleeve in 
fact; and they were, as J’ére Daniel e xpresses it, 
“de la garde immediate de la personne du roi.” 
Mil. Fran. ii. liv. x. p. 128. 

[hey enjoyed privileges beyond even their 
favoured brethren of the Body Guard, and were 
distinguished by wearing on their doublets, before 
and behind, the device of Louis XIII.,—a club of 
Ilercules, encircled by the motto “ Erit hee quo- 
que cognita monstris.” Louis XIV. subsequently 
altered it to his own, with the words “ Nec pluri- 
bus impar.” 

Much interesting 
Seottish 
Les Ecossais en France. 
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“(Gardes de la Manche 





information respecting the 


S. D. S. 


Forrettep Estates, Irevanp, temp. Wm. III. 
(3™ S. ii. 48.) — In addition to the names stated as 
commissioners, there should be the Earl of Drog- 
heda, who ‘received 1000/. from Parliament, and 


also Sir Francis Brewster, and Sir Richard Le- 


vinge. 

A valuable copy of the “ postings ” of the for- 
feited estates is preserved in the Library of the 
Royal Dublin Society. I believe that Henry 
Langford, one of the commissioners, was a near 
relative (probably brother) to Sir Arthur Lang- 
ford of Summerhill, co. Meath, who died April 8, 
1718, and left v: aluable bequests to the Pr esby- 
terian church in the south and west of Ireland. 
Mrs. Susanna Langford, died in 1726. 
They had no children. Any information as to 
this family will be gladly received by 


Dr. W. 


His sister, 


FRAZER. 
Dub! 
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A Teratise on toe Pouce ann C ‘RIMES OF THR Mernors By the 
author of the * “Cabinet Lawyer, &e. Longman. avo, Is 
Wanted by John Wade, Eeq., 137, Sloane Street 
Deverions mx ras Ancient Way or Orriers, wet & Bya 
re n of Quality, end published by Georze Ui 
Wanted by Dr. Riz, St. Neots. 
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1 to the lenath of our Christmas Papers, and the. i 
, t / t eck wr Notes on 
B $. 
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S. viii. 226, 422. 
I ' ror, Denn. Bera (anti, p. 470), has only t ess a 
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7 i 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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427.) — The | 


Body Guard will be found in Michel's | 
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“ Bexroren, a young Lord of eyed m ison of the Aramatis persona 
of Muc ch Ado about Nothing ae Correspondent E. H. D. 
’ ™ 
Oxoxtexsts. Domdaniel, a fr evil magicians under the 
ts of the sca. & d ai 





“N.2Q.” 





ncy of the Sheriff and the 
sult N. & Q.* Ist S. v. 394, 404; 





and Ine 


Rs Fr oSneee, We 
ture e that Dr. Robert Simson was the son of Patrick Simson. The 


ill think our correspondent is mistaken in his 














be t bio ay hy of this celebrated mathematician is by Dr. Wm. Trail, 
Ato, 1812, states in his Preface that he was indebted to James Clow, 
Pr © of phy at Glasqow, the friend and colleague of Dr. 
Si versonal history. In the Statistical 
Ac unt oF Soot ‘ 2, will be found some particulars of 
the parish « K wn up by John Fullarton, an heritor in 
the parish, which set A x He states, that Dr dohe 





Kirk tonhall, who was bred a 
daughter of the Rev. Patrick Simeon, 
8 n was educated at Glasqouv 


m's "fathe r was John Simeon « 
in Glas yor 











by hi ra John Simson, Profi r of Divinity 
hetween the close of the cighth volt 
ation of The Rambl ler duri 7 u 
p ’ h n madeto rival or to py the produc- 
tioks of Stecle and Ac idis SOn. 
Fanarta.—.tnt) p. 799, col. ii. line 44, fur “ towe vl own 
i line 4 *lapsus penna”™ read “ lapsus penne. 


“Norss ano Quenies" ts pudlished at noon on Friday, and is a!so 
issued in Monruty Paarts. The Subscription for Stamesv Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Haif- 
wearly Iwowx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by lost Office Order in 
favour of Messns. Bett anv Darpr, 196, Fiser Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
ail Commontcations ron tam Eprron should be addressed. 





IMPORTING TEA without colour on the leaf 
prevents the Chinese passing y of — leaves as in the usual tint. 
if "s Tea is we crefore, always good a in 
280 Agents. 








The ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Now Comurters, in “ns r ito, and Ixpex, pric . 12s, in cloth boards 





. in half rv 
THE EIGH t dl EDITION 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. “BRITANNICA ; 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
Illustrated with upwards of 5,000 Engravings on W 


BLACK’S 

GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

NEW EDITION, 1862. 
> New Bounpanies and Larrst Discovenres; a New 
v¢ Fepeaat ano Conrrprrate Srares or America ; 
Irany, with the New Divisions; New Mar or Curna ; 
npanied by an Index of 65,000 Names. Imperial folio, half- 
cco, gilt ode es. rice 60s, 


Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


ood and Stcel. 















WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 
Just published, a New Edition (the 3rd), 8vo, 10¢. 6¢. 
MA AC KINTOSH’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Edition. Edited, with Preface, by WILLIAM WHEWELL, 
D.D., . ter of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


: A.& C. BLACK. 





Edinburgh London : LONGMAN & CO. 


. 
Feap. 8vo, price 


METEOROLOGY. By "sm J. F. W. Herscuet, 


Bart. 
“ Contains a brief but elaborate survey of the whole domain of Mc- 
teor slo. ical Science.""—Drit. Quart 
Edinburgh : A. & C. BLACK. ‘tote : ‘LONGMAN & CO. 
Just published ,in 1 Vol. Svo, of nearly 1000 closely printed paces, and 
0 plates; price, coloured, 5fs, ; plain, 36s. 


HISTORY OF INFUSORIA, including all the 

LA. British and Foreign Species of DESMIDIACE® and DIATO- 

MACE. By ANDREW PRITCUARD, i Fourth Edition, en 

larged and revised by J.T. Antrmer, } Ww uw. Ancnen, Esq., J 
Ratrs, M.R.C.S., Prov. Wittsamson, F. R.S., and the Author. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria Lane. 
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